POLAND UNDER PUSUDSKI
In January 1934, a year after Adolf Hitler became
German Chancellor, and the National Socialists found
it expedient to secure for some time to come their
eastern frontiers, in order to leave their hands free for
action in the West and the already contemplated re-
militarization of the RHneland, Germany offered Poland
a ten-year pact of non-aggression based on mutual
recognition of the existing frontier between the two
States, and Pilsudski accepted the offer. From that time
until the spring of 1939, the relations between Poland
and Germany were correct and even cordial, and the
agitation for the return of Danzig and the Corridor was,
on official Nazi orders, suspended. The death of Pil-
sudski occasioned no change in Poland's relations with
Germany, and his policy was continued by Marshal
Smigly-Rydz, his successor as Inspector-General of the
army and virtual dictator, and by Colonel Beck, the
Foreign Minister, who had been Pilsudski's aide-de-camp,
and had for some years been in the confidence of the old
marshal.
After the invasion and destruction of Czechoslovakia
in March 1939, Hitler suddenly revived the German
demands on Poland, and presented Colonel Beck with
a virtual ultimatum exacting the return of Danzig
and the cession to Germany of a narrow strip of territory
across the Corridor to East Prussia, wide enough to
carry an autostrade and a railway. These demands were
rejected, although Poland intimated her willingness to
negotiate a peaceful settlement of the Danzig problem.
Thereupon a German campaign began against Poland,
which repeated in sinister similitude the phases of the
campaign a year earlier against Czechoslovakia; and
Great Britain and France, now folly aware of the danger
of permitting further unchecked aggression by Nazi
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